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Notes. 


GOLDSMITH’S ‘ DESERTED VILLAGE.’ 


In The Atheneum for 20 June, 1896, the 
late Col. Francis Grant described a small 
octavo edition of Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted 
Village,’ W. Griffin, 1770, which had recently 
been sold by auction in London, and which 
had hitherto escaped the notice of biblio- 
graphers. On the 8th of August following 
The Atheneum published another letter 
which drew attention to a copy of ‘ The 
Deserted Village,* 8vo, with Griffin’s im- 
print, which differed materially from that 
described by Col. Grant. A third variation 
was not long afterwards discovered, and a 
most exhaustive comparison of the three 
octavos and the six quartos of 1770 was 
subsequently made by Mr. Luther S. Living- 
ston, who, after causing a transcript to be 
made of the supposed first octavo, had 
each of the four hundred and thirty-two 
lines copied on separate sheets, and had 
written in below every variation in text, spel- 
ling, and punctuation which occurred in the 
nine editions. Such a conscientious and 





painstaking piece of work is probably un- 
paralleled in the annals of bibliography ; 
and although an infinite number of varia- 
tions in spelling, abbreviation, and punctua- 
tion were discovered in the different editions, 
it nevertheless proved to be impossible to 
reach a satisfactory conclusion with regard 
to the actual priority of the octavos relatively 
to the first quarto. 

The only real textual variation occurred in 
1. 37, which in the supposed first octavo reads 

Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s head is seen. 


In the first quarto and in the other two 
octavos, as well as in every later edition, 
the line reads 

Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen. 


Mr. Livingston’s results, which were pub- 
lished in the New York Bookman for Feb- 
ruary, 1901, under the title of ‘A Biblio- 
graphical Puzzle,’ have generally been con- 
sidered the last word upon the subject, and 
Mr. Austin Dobson, in referring to them in 
his most recent edition of Goldsmith’s 
* Poems * (‘* World’s Classics *’), 1907, p. 172, 
note, merely mentions the existence of the 
octavos with the remark that they ‘“‘ are 
certainly not in the form in which the poem 
was first advertised and received, as this was 
@ quarto.” Another small octavo edition, 
has, however, recently come into my posses- 
sion, which may possibly throw some light 
on the relative positions of the supposed 
first octavo and the first quarto. 

This is a small octavo pamphlet, measur- 
ing 6} in. by 4} in., and is in its original con- 
dition, the pages being still untouched by 
the paper knife. It is sewn in grey-green 
wrappers, and the title-page is engraved, 
with the following inscription: ‘“ The | 
Deserted Village, | A | Poem | By D'. Gold- 
smith. | [Oval vignette.] London: | Printed 
for J. Barker, Russell Court, | Drury Lane.”’ 
There is no date. It is printed on one large 
folio sheet, folded into quarter sheets, and 
each signature ([A], B, C, and D) consists 
therefore of four leaves. The collation is: 
Half-title, p. [i], verso blank ; title, p. [iii] 
verso blank ; Dedication, p. [v]—-vii; adver- 
tisement, p. [viii]; text, pp. [9-32]. The 
title is not separately inserted, but, though 
engraved, forms part of quarter-sheet A. 

The peculiarity of this edition is that it 
contains the errors of the supposed first 
octavo, including the “ tyrant’s head” in 
1. 37, with two exceptions. In the supposed 
first octavo the word “each” in 1. 8is mis- 
printed “earch,” and in |. 302 ‘“ peasant ” 
is misprinted “ peasants.” In the Grant 
copy—the only one of the supposed first 
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edition examined by Mr. Livingston—a line 
in old ink had been drawn through the 
“r™ in “earch” in 1. 8, and through the 
**s” in ‘* peasants * in 1. 302. It is curious 
that in the Barker copy in my possession 
both these words are printed correctly. 

Every one knows the oval engraving on the 
title-page of the first quarto of ‘ The Deserted 
Village,’ ‘‘ Isaac Taylor del. & sculp.,”” which 
represents the-old watercress woman, “‘ the 
sad historian of the pensive plain,” telling 
her sorrowful story to the pilgrim leaning on 
his staff. In the little Barker edition a copy 
of this engraving appears on the title-page, 
‘**Mutlow & Woodman, sculp'”* ; it is by no 
means badly engraved, but the fact of it 
being reversed shows that it is a copy. 

Mr... Livingston observes that “‘it is 
generally considered, in comparing similar 
editions of-any book, that the edition with 
the errors antedates the corrected edition.” 
Barker’s edition contains the errors of the 
supposed first octavo, but_the presence of the 
copied engraving on the title-page shows 
that it must have been issued later than the 
first quarto. It seems clear, therefore, that 
the fact of the supposed first octavo 
containing these errors does not conclusively 
establish its priority over the first quarto. 

All these octavos may have been pirated, 
though as Griffin’s name appears on three of 
them it must have called for some audacity 
to forge the imprint of the genuine publisher 
upon their title-pages. It would seem more 
likely that cheap reprints of popular poems 
were circulated as | chapbooks-in country 
towns and villages. This would account 
for the extreme rarity of these little 
pamphlets,. and perhaps for the careless 
manner in. which they -were printed. The 
reading of these poems to his rustic audience 
was perhaps one of the most grateful duties of 
the village schoolmaster in the long evenings 
that brought the peasant “ sweet oblivion of 
his daily care.” ) W. F. Pripeavux. 
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STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN 
BRITISH ISLES. 
{See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
11 8S. i. 282.) 
Roya PERSONAGES (continued). 
Belfast.—A colossal equestrian statue 
of William III. surmounts the Orange 
Hall, Clifton Street. It was erected at the 
cost of the Orangemen of Ulster in 1889. 
It is the work of Mr. Harry Hems of Exeter, 
and represents William mounted on his cele- 
brated white charger, waving his sword 


THE 





aloft, and.cheering his followers to the 
charge as at the battle of the Boyne. Mr. 
Hems kindly informs me :— 

“Great pains were taken to have the apparel 
worn by the rider historically correct. To. 
attain this end the more successfully, the actual 
equipment in which William was dressed (now 
in the possession of the Baroness von Staiglitz) 
was loaned to me for that purpose.” 

It was unveiled by Col. Sanderson, M.P., on 
18 November, 1889, in the presence of a con- 
course of more than 20,000 people. 

Bristol.—In the centre of Queen Square: 
is an equestrian statue of William III. It 
is generally stated to be constructed of 
copper, but I am informed that it is more 
probably composed of lead. The sculptor 
was Rysbrack, who received 1,800/. for the 
work. In 1833 a writer stated that “ per- 
haps as a work of art [it] is not surpassed by 
anything of a similar nature.” 

Petersfield, Hants.—Here is a lead eques- 
trian statue of William III. It was the gift 
of William Jolliffe, Esq., and stands on a 
lofty pedestal near the church. I am in- 
formed by a correspondent that it is much 
warped by the sun. 

Paignton, Devon.—About three miles from 
Paignton, on the road to. Totnes, stands an 
old house known as the Parliament House. 
Here William III. held his first Parliament 
after landing at Brixham, 5 November, 1688. 
The incident is commemorated on a stone 
erected in the garden. 

Minehead, Somerset.—A white marble 
statue of Queen Anne was presented to the 
town in 1719 by Sir Jacob-Bankes, or Bancks, 
who represented Minehead in Parliament 
for sixteen years. Its first site was on or 
near the pier, but to save it from the action 
of the weather it was eventually removed to 
the church. It was re-erected in Wellington 
Square by public subscription in 1893, being 
placed within a domed structure upon a 
pedestal of red granite. 

Barnstaple,, Devon.—In the Strand, oppo- 
site the bottom of Cross Street, is the 
Exchange, built in the reign of Queen Anne. 
Her Majesty’s full-length statue graces the 
centre of the parapet. The piazza is known 
as Queen Anne’s walk. ; 

Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey.—Over the 
main entrance to the Town Hall, built in 
1840, is placed a leaden statue of Queen 
Anne, which occupied a niche in the previous 
structure. 

Basingstoke, Hants.—Near this town is 
Hackwood, the seat of the:Duke of Bolton, 
The house was built by Inigo Jones in 1688. 
In front of it stands an equestrian statue. of 
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George I. presented by that monarch to the 
then Duke of Bolton. See Lorp Curzon’s 
query, ante, p. 7, and also post, p. 51. 

St. Helier, Jersey.—Royal Square was 
originally named the Market Place, and here 
formerly: stood :the old market cross. The 
same site now contains a gilded statue of 
George II. erected by public subscription. It 
was unveiled 9 July, 1751,-and represents the 
King in-Roman costume.., 

Bath.—When William, Prince of Orange, 
came to England. in 1734 to espouse: the 
Princess Royal (Anne), daughter of George 
II., he visited. Bath, and experienced great 
benefit from drinking the waters. In 
memory of this visit Beau Nash caused a 
pillar to be erected in the Orange Grove. On 
it was placed the following inscription, 
composed by Nash :— 

In Memoriam 
Sanitatis 
Principi Auriaco 
Aquarum Thermalium potu, 
Favente Deo, 
Ovante Britannia, 
Feliciter Restitute, 
MDCCXXXIV. 
The ‘Guide to all the Watering and Sea- 
Bathing Places’ (1806) describes it as ‘‘a 
small obelisk, which a Bath waggon might 
carry to London at once, without being over- 
loaded.” 

Bath.—In the centre of Queen's Square 
stands a tall obelisk 70 feet high, ““ shaped 
and pointed like a bookbinder’s needle.” 
It-was erected by Nash in memory of 
Frederick “Lewis, Prince of Wales, son of 
George II., and his consort Augusta, 
youngest “damghter of Frederick II., Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg. It contains the following 
anaeatgm written by Pope :— 

In memory 
of honours conferred, 
and in gratitude 
for benefits bestowed ° 
. onthiscity | 
by his Royal Hignness 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
and his 
Royal Consort, 
in the year MDCCXXXVII, 
This Obelisk is erected 
by Richard Nash, Esq. 

Hagley, Worcestershire.—In Hagley Park 
is a tall column surmounted by a statue of 
Frederick Lewis, Rrince of Wales. : It was 
erected in 1737 .by George, Lord Lyttelton, 
who was at that time the, Prince’s s secretary. 

Windsor.—On the summit of Snow Hill, 
at the end of the Long_Walk in the Great 

Park, is a colossal bronze-equestrian statue 
of George III. it waserected by command 





of George IV. from a design by Sir Richard 
Westmacott,’ being completed and - placed 
in position in. 1832. The statue is raised 
upon a pedestal consisting of a mass of 
rough stones intended to represent a rock. 
The total elevation is over 50 feet, the statue: 
itself being 26 feet in height. At the time 
of its erection a writer said :— 

‘““The likeness to the face of George III. is. 
very admirable; but those who recollect that 
monarch in his plain blue coat or his military 
jack-boots will have difficulty to recognize him 
in his Roman costume.” 

Weymouth, Dorset.—It was right and 
fitting that the people of Weymouth should: 
erect a statue to their tutelary monarch 
George III., whose frequent visits added so 
much to their prosperity. This ‘‘ imposing,’” 
though ‘‘somewhat unsightly” work of 
art stands on the Esplanade at the junction 
of St. Mary and St. Thomas Streets. It was 
erected in 1809 by 

The Grateful Inhabitants 
to George the Third 
on his entering the 50th year 
of his reign. 

Liverpool.—An equestrian statue of George 
III. is erected on the London Road. It was 
designed by Westmacott in imitation of that 
of Marcus Aurelius at Rome. It was placed: 
in position in 1809, being originally intended 
for a site in Great George Square. Its total’ 
height is 30 feet. 

Liverpool.—On the west wall of the south 
shed, No. 1 Branch of the Alexandra Dock, 
is a granite tablet containing a representa-. 
tion of the Arms of Great Britain and the 
Crest of the Prince of Wales. It is thus 
inscribed :— 

“These arms of Great Britain in the reign of 
George III. were removed from an old building 
on the Dock Estate, and re-erected -heré, as a 
memorial of the auspicious visit of their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of W ales, 
on the occasion of the opening of these Docks, 
September 8, 1881.’ 

Bristol—There was apparently at one 
time a statue of George III. here. A writer 
circa 1833 states :— 

“A stone statue of George III. was erected 
in Portland Square ; but during the French war 
party feeling ran so high that the head ofethe 
statue was knocked off one night,: and, the 
pedestal now alone remains.”’ . : 
JOHN T. .PAGE. - 


In The Lady's Magazine, 1901, there is an 
article by Milton Brooke on ‘Staties_ to 
Women.’ eee 

A memorial to Sir John Moore, killed 
at Corunna, was unveiled on 19 November 
R. J. FYNMORE. 


last at Sandgate. 
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HALLEY AND PYKE FAMILIES. 
(See 10S. ix. 166; xi. 407.) 
Mr. R. J. BEEVorR, of Reymerston, Manor 


Road, St. Albans, has kindly supplied 
abstracts of five Halley wills recorded 
at Lichfield. Brief extracts are given 
below :— 


Will of Henry Halle of Youlgreave, co. Derby ; 
dated 26 May, 1536.—To be buried in the church- 
yard of All Hallows, Youlgreave; mentions 
daughter Mawde and others; executors Agnes 
my wife and John my son. Proved by executors 
4 Oct., 1536. Inventory dated 29 Sept., 1536; 
amount, 15/. 14s. 4d. 

Will of Richard Halley of Ashborne, co. Derby 
(upper part of will eaten away).—Bequeaths to 
cousin Ric. Halley my parte of the treyne which 
Will’m Dickonson of Uttoxeter oweth unto us, 
that is to witt xxi galons for my pte. Inventory 
dated 3 February (no year given—lower part 
missing). Proved 13 Sept., 1552. 

Will of Robert Halley of Derwent, p’ch Hather- 
sage, co. Derby ; 557 





dated....1557.—To be buried 
in the churchyerde of St. Peter of Hope ; mentions 
Nichs. Halley, brother; John Halley, brother, 
executor. Inventory dated 12 April, 1558; 
amount, 8/. 10s. Proved 20 April, 1558, by the 
sole executor. 

Will of Robert Halley of Gretton, parish of 
Youlgreave; dated 8 Feb., 1557.—To be buried; 
in the parish church of All Saints in Youlgreave ; 








goods to be divided into three parts, one part to 
wife Agnes Halley, and the two other parts to 





Homfrey Halley and Wylm Halley my sons, 
Inventory dated 2 April, 1559 ; amount, 177. 10s. 
Proved by Homfrey and Wylm. Halley, executors, 
5 April, 1559. 

Will of John Halley of Stanton, p’ch Youl- 
greave, co. Derby; dated 15 March, 1576.— 
No place of burial named; eldest son Henry 
Halley ; wife Elyn ; six children (no names given); 
son George Halley. Executors: wife Elyn and 
son Henry. Inventory dated 11 April....amount 
591. 15s. 4d. Proved by both executors, 17 April, 
1577. 

The italics are mine. There are other 
entries of Halley wills in the index of the 
Probate Registry at Lichfield, but some of 
the (perhaps most relevant) documents, in- 
cluding two William Halley wills, are non- 
extant. Among such missing documents is 
the administration of the estate of Hum- 
phrey and Margaret Halley of Cheddleton 
(Ad., 190 b, 1 July, 1597). Perhaps this 
Humphrey Halley was identical with the 
Homfrey Halley, son of Robert Halley of 
Gretton, in the parish of Youlgreave (see 
above), and also (?) with his namesake men- 
tioned in the following item, recently sup- 
plied by a record-searcher in London :— 

** Duchy of Lancaster: Hawley. Pleadings in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; printed calendar, | 
p. 311, has (35th year of Queen Elizabeth) | 





‘Humfrey Hawley & Wynifride Streethey or 
Stretye.’ Both are defendants as to tenements 
and lands at Uttoxeter, Staffordshire. Occupant 
of the premises was William Walker, and the 
lessee was Robert Wells. Uttoxeter is on the 
border of Derbyshire.” 

Here, no doubt, we have a clue to the 
earlier ancestry of the famous astronomer. 
The latter’s paternal grandfather was 
Humphrey Halley, vintner, of London, of 
whose history some new facts have lately 
been recovered. 

Mr. Beevor, after consulting the early 
records of the Stationers’ Company, printed 
by E. Arber, sends this item :— 

*** Received of Edmonde Hallye at his making 
free of this Company the 26th day Feb., 1560, 
3s. 4d.’ There are also entries relating to licences 
to print accorded to the same Edmonde Hallye 
1562-6. Can it be that this was an ancestor of the 
astronomer ? It seems possible.” 

‘N. & Q.,’ at 3 S. iii. 283-4, gives some 
entries from the registers of All Hallows, 
Barking, in Essex. I repeat three below :— 

“1575. Robt. Ward, who dyed in the streat, 
bur. 28 Jan’.”’ 

“©1582. William, sonne of Will™ Dethick al’s 
Yorke, One of the Heraultes, bur. March 28.” 

“©1684, April22.. Mt Edmund Halley of London, 
Merchant, murthered, & buryed in linen, 21. 6s. p* 
to this parish for y® use of the poor.”’ 

Again the italics are mine. The con- 
tributor, Mr. Epwarp J. SaGE of Stoke 
Newington, mentions a “ valuable paper ” 
on the Barking registers by Mr. Henry W.. 
King (Transactions Essex Arch. Society, vol. ii. 
part iii.), but examination thereof reveals 
nothing new in our quest. 

The Rev. J. W. Eisdell, Vicar of Barking, 
Essex, obligingly supplies Mr. Beevor with 
the following interesting entries :— 

“©1684, April 22. Mr. Edmund Halley of 
London, Merchant, murthered and buryed in 
linen, 2/1. 10s. p* to this Parish for the use of the 


poor.” 
“©1672, Oct. 24. Ann, wife of Edmond Haw~ 


“" ....There is a hiatus in the registers (mar- 
riage) 1645-1661. I can find no trace of the 
baptism of Edmond Halley [1656].”’ 

‘“*T think this is a correct transcription :— 

_ “£1617. November, Humphrey Hayly & Kathe- 
rine Newes, married ye 24th day of November’; 
but the writing is difficult.” 

The bride’s maiden surname was, un- 
doubtedly, Mewes or Mewce. 

A search of the registers of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate (1606-1719), had already re- 
vealed this entry :— 

“Ann, w. of Ed™ Halley, Gent., buried 24th Oct., 
1672, at Barking.” 
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Thus we learn the Christian name of the 
astronomer’s mother. Who was she ? Among 
the baptismal entries at St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate, is:— 

“Katherine, daug" of Ed™ Hally, salter, & of 
Ann, b. 7" Feb., 1658, baptized 17 Feb.” 

Ann was also the name of the wife of William 
Halley, brother of E. Halley, salter. 

Francis Halley, sen., son of the said 
William Halley, married, 17 Aug., 1696, 
Elliner Pyke. The printed register of St. 
Christopher le Stocks has this entry :— 

“Frans Hally and Elliner Pike, Boath of 

Allholows Staeing, married Aug. 17, 1696.” 
The groom was a first cousin of the astro- 
nomer Halley. There is some indication of 
an earlier relationship (as well as a later) 
between the Halley and Pyke families. Did 
Ann Pyke, daughter of Edward Pyke of 
Queenhithe Ward, London (fl. 1634), marry? 
If so, whom ? 

The ‘ Register of St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, 
London: Vol. I. Christenings’ (Harl. Soc., 
Lond., 1909), gives on pp. 10-14 the baptism 
of six children of one Dr. Hally or Halley, 
named Henry, Elizabeth, John, Rachel, 
Dorothy, and Richard (between 1629 and 
1635). The same work (p. 48) mentions 
the baptism of Margaret (1 May, 1685), 
daughter of Edmund and Mary Hally. 
This serves to establish the astronomer’s 
residence at that period. 

Will of Edward Hawley of London, Knight; 
dated 17 May, 1627.—Mentions brother Gabriell 
H. ; brother Halton H. ; nephew Robert H., son of 
deceased brother Sir Henry H. ; children of brother 
Gabriell H. ; brother Gabriell sole ex, but if he is 
not living, brother Robert H. ext. Adm. 24 Oct., 
1629, to Francis Hawley, brother of Robert H. 
Edward H. nuper in partibus transmarinis def". 
Gabriell died before administering. (P.C.C., Ridley 


8 

Will of Richard Hawley of London, doctor of 
vhysick. — Eldest son Henry H.; loving wife 
Jorothie H. ; five children, Henry, John, Richard, 
Rachell, and Dorothie; loving friend Gilbert 
Dethick and loving brother James H. ex™. Dated 
25 April, 1636; proved 16 May, 1636, by James H., 
power reserved to Gilbert Dethick. Signature 
copied Richard Hawly; name throughout will 
written Hawley. (PCC, Pile 65). 

In a list of Somerset House wills Richard 
Hawly is described as of St. Benet’s, Paul’s 
Wharf (presumably based on the probate act 
book), but he is not so described in his will. 

‘The Dethicks were a Derbyshire family.” 
A pedigree thereof appears in the ‘ Visita- 
tion of Norfolk’ (Norfolk and Norwich 
Arch. Soc., vol. i., pp. 237-42). See also 
11 8S. i. 308. 


Will of James Pyke of Deptford, Kent.—Wife 
Catherine; sons William, George, and James ; 





wife and eldest son W™ ex™. Witnesses: Geo- 
Edge, Thos. Wellings, John Sendall his sert- 
Dated 17 Feb., 1718; proved 11 March, 1718. 
(P.C.C.) 

Will of James Pike, mariner, of H.M.S. Dread- 
nought.—All to wife Sarah Pike of parish _of 
Aldgate, sole ex's, Dated 13 April, 1743. Wit- 
nesses: Ed. Boscawen, Mich. Tisdell. Proved 
by executrix 29 July, 1762. (P.C.C.) 

Will of James Pyke of Upper Moorfield, in the 
psh. of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, silk dyer. 
Sister Mary Cooper, wife of William Cooper of 
Newgate Street, weaver, sole ex** and residuary 
legatee ; sister Elizabeth Norton, wife of Thomas 
Norton of Refford, Northants, husbandman ; 
nephew Thomas, one of sons of late brother 
William Pyke; nephews and _ nieces James 
Pyke, John Pyke, Elizabeth P., and Mary Watson, 
wife of ....Watson, Baker; other children of 
W. P.; nephew W™ P. (son of brother W™) and 
Sarah his wife. Dated 18 July, 1750. Witnesses: 
John Parry, Thos. Upton. Proved 21 June, 
1751, by executrix. (P.C.C., Busby, 186.) ; 

Once more the italics are mine in the wills 
of James Pyke of Deptford and of James 
Pyke of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. A 
search was made of the baptismal register 
(1702-8) of St. Nicholas, Deptford, to ascer- 
tain whether the older James (will proved 
1718) had a daughter Mary or Elizabeth, 
but in vain. This makes one doubt a little 
the identity of his son James with the James 
Pyke of St. Leonard’s, Shoredith. It will be 
noted that the latter mentions a nephew 
William Pyke and Sarah his wife. What 
was the maiden surname of the wife Sarah ? 
Was she a daughter of Mrs. Sybilla Halley 
of East Greenwich (0b. 1772) by a marriage 
before that with the astronomer’s only 
maturing son, Edmund Halley, jun., surgeon 
R.N. (0b. Feb., 1740/41)? He seems to 
have died without issue (10 S. vii. 446). 
What was the surname of Mrs. Sybilla 
Halley’s (supposed) first husband ? Was 
it Stewart or Bruce? Did they have two 
daughters, Sybilla and Sarah? Did one 
daughter, Sybilla, marry John Parry and 
have issue (see 10 S. xii. 344; 11S. i. 286) ? 
Did the other (supposed) daughter, Sarah, 
marry William Pyke and have issue one 
son James, borne. 1751? See 9S. xi. 205-6 ; 
xii. 468. The answers to these queries 
may solve the entire problem. 

Nearly all the foregoing notes were 
generously supplied to the present writer by 
Mr. Beevor. EvuGENE F. McPIKE. 

1, Park Row, Chicago. 








‘* LATIFUNDIA PERDIDERE ITALIAM.”—A 
correspondent asked recently for the source 
of this quotation, which was sent direct. It 
is well known to students of Roman history, 
but as I now find that it is unrecorded alike 
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in the ‘Dictionary of Quotations (Classi- 
cal), by T. B. Harbottle, and King’s ‘ Classi- 
eal and Foreign Quotations,’ I add the text 
and reference :— 

“Verumque confitentibus latifundia perdidere 
Italiam : jam vero et provincias.”—Pliny, ‘ Natural 
History,’ xviii. 6. 

EDITOR. 

JOHN RYLaANnpDs LIBRARY: DANTE CODEX. 
—Lest it should escape the attention of 
your readers, kindly allow me to bring to 
their notice the long article by Dr. Cossio on 
‘The Landi Dante Codex at Manchester,’ 
which appears in the June number of The 
Antiquary. The precious manuscript, fully 
described, is preserved in the John Rylands 
Library, and Dr. Cossio, the well-known 
Dante scholar, suggests that it should be 
called ‘‘ The Codex Mancuniensis.” 

MINIME. 


PROVERB QUOTED BY BisHOoP FISHER.— 
At 108. vi. 486 W. C. B. quoted the following 
words from Bishop Fisher’s ‘ Assertionis 
Lutherane Confutatio,’ 1523 (p. 463), and 
asked for the origin and reference :— 

‘**Sic enim (renitente prouerbio) Thylaco maior 

erit accessoria sarcinula.” 
The source is a passage in chap. x. of Lucian’s 
dialogue ‘Demosthenis Encomium.’ One 
of the speakers is meditating a panegyrical 
address on Demosthenes. His friend en- 
couragingly reminds him of the wealth of 
material that lies to hand, and begins by 
enumerating at length the many points that 
can be made in connexion with the 
importance and splendour of Demosthenes’ 
native city—Athens, but breaks off to remark 
that perhaps he may be anxious not to 
draw down on himself the gibe that want of 
proportion is apt to provoke, the proverb 
about the label being bigger than the bag: 
coi 8 icws vAGBeaa 73 Ts Tapoipias TKOmpa. 
ért Th GOVppET pie erayayer Gar, pH wot peigov 
TporKéorto Tovriypappa 7) OvAdKkw. 

The explanation of the curious form in 
which the proverb is quoted by Fisher, 


where ‘“‘accessoria sarcinula’ has no 
> , 

correspondence to tovriypaypa, may be 

seen by consulting Erasmus’s ‘ Adagia,’ 


p. 24, in Grynezus’s edition of 1629, under the 
heading ‘ Accessio pusilla aut nimia.’ Eras- 
mus, after quoting the Greek words, with the 
substitution of tovricayya for rovmiypaypa, 
and translating them “ At tu fortasse vereris, 
ne in te torqueatur illud proverbiale dic- 
terium, de male respondente proportione : 
nempe; ne tibi thylaco maior sit accessoria 
sarcinula,”’ adds that he is aware the ordinary 





reading is tovriypaypa, ‘“‘verum nisi 
scripturam mutaris, nulla sententia potest 
elici.”? Erasmus meant éricaypa to mean 
an extra packet taken by a carrier besides 
his proper load. But the change is uncalled 
for. The proverb of the label being larger 
than the bag is unintentionally illustrated 
by a picture postcard that may be seen in 
Wales, on which an adhesive label of inter- 
minable length, imprinted with a notorious 
Welsh place-name, is being produced to 
decorate a very diminutive valise. 
EpwarpD BENSLY. 
Aberystwyth. 


WITCHCRAFT IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
—The following advertisement appeared in 
The Worcester Daily Times of 18 June :— 


To the Inhabitants of Eckington and to all whom 
it may concern. 

Whereas Mary J. Dance, wife of John Dance, of 
your Parish, has been repeatedly slandered_ in 
common talk and gossip as a Witch, with other 
false and injurious accusations against her person 
and character, and has thereby suffered grievously 
in mind and body, and in the esteem and fellowship 
of her neighbours, this is to give notice that upon 
any repetition of these offences legal action will at 
once be taken against the slanderer; and, further, 
that any person giving to me,-at the address below, 
such information of any such offence as will justify 
the taking of legal proceedings, will be suitably 
rewarded. 

- L. Roxatp NEEDHAM, 
51, Foregate-street, Worcester. 
Solicitor for the said Mary J. Dance. 


A. F. R. 


HANOVER CHAPEL, PECKHAM.—The de- 


molition of this well-known place of worship, 
which for many years has stood at the corner 
of Rye Lane, will remove another famous 
South London landmark. The congregation 
has an unbroken history of over two cen- 
turies and a quarter, and originally wor- 
shipped in a building known as the “ Meeting 
House,” which stood on a site close to High 
Street, Peckham, and is still commemorated 
by the thoroughfare known as Meeting- 
House Lane. This chapel was started in 
1657 by the Rev. John Maynard, the 
ejected vicar of Camberwell Parish Church. 
In 1751-4 the pastor was Dr. John Milner, 
who also kept a school near by, where Oliver 
Goldsmith was an usher. This old building, 
afterwards known as Goldsmith House, was 
pulled down some thirty years since. From 
1801 to 1854 Dr. John Collyer was the 
minister, and the fame of his preaching 
attracted crowds of fashionable people, 
including the Duke of Sussex, the uncle of 
Queen Victoria, who presented the organ 
still in use. The name of Hanover was given 
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to the chapel out of compliment to the royal 
house to which the Duke belonged. 

The Collyer Memorial Schools, which were 
erected in memory of Dr. Collyer, have long 
been famous as a political centre for South 
London Liberalism. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


“BuDGET” as Aa VeERB.—Mr. Lloyd 
George is — (Standard, 5 July) to 
have said in Parliament the previous day : 
““T have budgetted for exactly the same 
figure this year as last.” 

This free formation of verbs out of nouns 
is to be deprecated. It smacks of the 
degraded English prevalent in the average 
City prospectus. Poets, of course, have 
taken this licence, e.g., Shakespeare’s wind 
that “‘ hath ruffian’d so upon the sea ”’; but 
poets have a taste and instinct for language 
which financial experts lack. 

The House of Commons has now, I am 
told, a higher standard of culture than it 
had in earlier years. While I do not doubt 
this, I see no signs of a raising of the 
standard of English which prevails among 

-P.s. Quotations from foreign languages 
having gone out, one might hope for a more 
skilful use of the native tongue. 

NEL MEzzo. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“TENTH” oR ‘“ TentT.”—In connexion 
with the various forms of this numeral, 
I want to know how far over England the 
form tent extends. Dr. Wright, in his 
‘Eng. Dial. Grammar,’ says, p. 269: ‘In 
the dialects, especially of Scotland, Ireland, 
North England, Leicester, Worcester, Shrop- 
shire, the ordinals after ‘third’ take the 
suffix -¢ instead of the literary Eng. -th.” 
Will readers of ‘N. & Q.’ elsewhere kindly 
infom me by post-card whether tent is the 
form in their locality ? We know that it is 
in Scotland, but its limits in England and 
Irelaad are wanted. Dialect glossaries un- 
fortuaately do not give the information. 

Oxiord is sufficient address, 

J. A. H. Murray. 


“ TitLEUL.”’—This, the French name of the 
linder or lime tree, appears to be used in 
English as the name of a colour or shade. 
What colour does it mean? Is it the pale 





green of the leaves of the linden, or the 
yellowish whity-brown of linden bast ? 
A quotation of 1884 has ‘“‘a light tilleul 
ground, just the tint of lettuce.” 

And what is the tilleul variety of tea ? 
The Daily Chronicle of 14-November, 1908, 
had ‘‘Ordinary tea has been replaced by 
the bitter-tasted tilleul variety, which was 
first on show at an hotel in Paris.” 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


ENGLISH SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS, 1300- 
1350.—I should like to know if there is any 
modern collection of reproductions of sepul- 
chral monuments in stone or brass of the 
period 1300-1350, for use in the study of 
the weapons of that time. I am writing an 
essay, chiefly philological, on the subject. 
I am already acquainted with Meyrick, 
‘A Critical Inquiry into Antient Armour,’ 
&c., London; 1844, and Hewitt, ‘ Armour and 
Weapons in Europe,’ London, 1855-60 ; but 
I should be glad to have some modern com- 
plete work. Has Meyrick’s work found 
any modern continuator ? ; 

; FRIEDRICH DETERS. 

Heidelberg. 


GARRICK’S VERSION OF ‘ROMEO AND 
Juuiet.’—On p. 2297 of the 1890 edition of 
Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual?’ I find 
notice of an edition of Shakespeare’s ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ with alterations. and an addi- 
tional scene by David Garrick, printed in 
London in 12mo in 1748. Will any of your 
readers who .know of the existence of a 
copy of this edition inform me of its loca- 
tion? W. P. Currer, Forbes Librarian. 

Northampton, Mass. 


Swirt Famity: PENDLEBURY.——About 
1820-25 Charles W. C. Fisher, in the Irish 
Civil Service, married a Miss Pentland, who 
had taken the name of her godfather, an 
excise officer in the same service, in place 
of her original one of Pendlebury. She is 
known to have been descended from some 
portion of the Swifts of Dublin, the Dean’s 
family, but I do not know which, or what 
was the exact line, and should very much 
like to obtain the information. One of the 
issue of this marriage was the late T. P. 
Fisher of Ballymena, in thé service of Lord 


Waveney: Forrest MorGan. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Asst SE...—A book in my possession has 


a page of MS. in French. A note subjoined 
states that the writing is that of the Abbé 
Se..., and that the book was No. 2119 in 
his sale catalogue. Unfortunately, the writ- 
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ing of the name is so illegikle that neither I 
nor my friends can make otit more than the 
first two letters. Some of your readers may 
be able to tell of a French book-collector (of, 
I should judge, the eighteenth century, 
who was an Abbé, and whose name began 
with Se..... R. 8. 


Cou. SKELTON OF St. HELENA.—Before 
Napoleon went to live at Longwood during 
his exile at St. Helena it was occupied by 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Col. Skelton. Who 
was Col. Skelton, and what was his record 
before and after his St. Helena days ? 

CLEMENT SHORTER. 


*‘ DRAWING-Room Drrtiss’ IN ‘ PuncH.’— 
In one of the earlier volumes of Punch there 
were some clever poems called, I think, 
‘ Drawing-Room Ditties.” They professed to 
translate popular Coster songs into elegant 
drawing-room language, e.g. :— 

If 1 had a Neddy wot wouldn’t go, 
D’ye think I’d wallop him? No, no, no. 
I’d give him hay, and cry “Gee-wo, 
Gee up, Neddy.” 
The same for drawing-room use :— ~ 
Had I an ass averse to speed, 
Deem’st thou I’d strike him! No, indeed! 
I’d give him hay and say, *‘ Proceed! 
Go on, Edward !” 

There is no general index to Punch, and I 
should be much obliged to any one who 
would give me the exact reference. 

Henry N. ELLACOMBE, 

Bitton Vicarage, Bristol. 


Snurr-Box InscripTion.—I have in my 
possession my grandfather’s snuff-box, of 
horn and pewter. The following inscription 
in Roman letters surrounds a sun with eight 
rays (or an eight-pointed star) on the lid: 
WITHE TEREP. [I should be much obliged if 
any one could explain these words. I 
suggest a possible Cornish signification. 

(Major) S. WiucocK. 
8, Alexandra Terrace, Dorchester 


Upper CHEYNE Row, CHELSEA.—Has the 
barred and deserted house on the right- 
hand side of Upper Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 
going from Oakley Street, any history ? 

HENRY BRIERLEY. 

Thornhill, Wigan. 


[A Chelsea correspondent favours us with the 
following note :— 

There are two barred and deserted houses on the 
north side of Upper Cheyne Row, one of which is 
called Cheyne House, and dates from Queen Anne. 
The other is labelled ‘‘ Renaissance de Chateau de 
Savenay,” and is the whim of the owner of both 
houses, Dr. Phené. The house at the corner is 
intended to represent a reconstruction of a French 








Chateau, such as belonged to Dr. Phené’s French 
ancestors, and has been pulled to pieces and put 
together again, with its rococo decorations, a good 
many times within the last fifteen years. The 
older house is a storeroom for some of the stones 
which Dr. Phené has collected. No_ history 
attaches to either house, though a good deal of 
local legend has been framed to account for Dr. 
Phene’s refusal to open or let Cheyne House. ] 


Dr. JonN Hovucs, Bishop of Worcester, 
who was born 12 April, 1651, and died 
8 May, 1743, and whose monument is in 
Worcester Cathedral, was the son of John 
Hough, citizen of London. 

I shall be glad if any of your readers can 
give me particulars of Dr. Hough’s family 
history and connexions. Had he any 
children, brothers, sisters, or uncles, and if so, 
where did they reside ? 

I should also like to know the names and 
birthplace of any descendants connected 
with this family, and to have a brief summary 
of the will of Dr. John Hough. 

Please reply direct. 

14, Burgess Road, Basingstoke. 


E. Mayo. 


Market Day.—TI am just now in a boat- 
train speeding towards Harwich, and am 
endeavouring to assuage a hungry mind on 
Great Eastern Railway timetables. A _ list 
of markets in places served by the G.E.R. 
absorbs my attention. Fifty-seven towns 
are mentioned, and of these thirteen only 
have Saturday markets, seven of them having 
likewise a market on some other day of the 
week. Cambridge has Monday and Satur- 
day; Lynn and Saffron Walden, Tuesday 
and Saturday ; Norwich, Peterborough, and 
Yarmouth, Wednesday and Saturday ; and 
Wisbech, Thursday and Saturday. To me 
Saturday seems to be such a specially appro- 
priate time for storing manna that I am 
surprised to find the farming world is of a 
different opinion, and I am led to ask what 
originally regulated the appointment of 
market days. St. SwiItrHIy. 


Oz1as Humpury’s Paprers.—In the MS. 
Department, British Museum, are a few 
notebooks, &c., formerly the property of 
this painter (Addit. MSS. 22947 to 22952), 
also a few of his letters (Addit. MS. 21113). 

From communications made by T. C. 
SmirH at 5 S. iv. 5, and by W. I. R. V. at 
9S. iii. 401, it. is clear that other letters and 
papers of Ozias Humphry’s were in existence 
not so very long ago; indeed, T. C. SmiTrH 
expressly says: ‘* Looking over the very 
interesting correspondence of the celebrated 
miniature painter Ozias Humphry,” &c. 
There is also reason to think that the artist 
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had afcollection of old deeds, &c., relating 
to property in Devonshire which formerly 
belonged to his family. 

Can any one tell me into whose hands 
all these documents and papers have fallen, 
or in any way assist me to trace them? I 
am anxious to obtain access to them for 
historical purposes. M. F. H. 

The Grove, Hampstead, N.W. 


WrimsorngE A DovusBLe MOoNnASTERY.—A 
note in Alban Butler's ‘ Lives of the Saints’ 
(Dublin, Coyne; London, Booker, 1833), 
vol. iv. p. 515 (St. Lioba, 28 Sept.), speaks of 
‘the ancient great monastery of Winburn ” 
as being ‘‘ double.” Is there any authority 
for this statement, beyond the impression 
that the Anglo-Saxon monasteries were as & 
rule ‘‘ double * ones ? 

Jas. M. J. FLETCHER. 
The Vicarage, Wimborne Minster. 


LiarpET.—Lionel Liardet was admitted 
to Westminster School 26 Jan., 1778, and 
John William Tell Liardet 14 Jan., 1788. I 
should be glad to obtain any information con- 
cerning them. G. F. R. B. 


GrorGE Man was elected from West- 
minster to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1681. I should be glad of further informa- 
tion concerning him. G. F. R. B. 


GILBERT THACKER was elected from 
Westminster to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1677. Any information about him would 
be useful. G. F. R. B. 


Sm W. B. Rusu, Br.—In the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
it is stated that Dr. E. Daniel Clarke married 
Angelica, fifth daughter of Sir W. B. Rush, 
Bt. I shall be much obliged if your 
readers can tell me if this is correct, as I 
cannot find any baronet of that name among 
extinct or living baronets. . A. 


WotneEy Hatt, MIcKFIELD.—In ‘ Ex- 
cursions in Suffolk,’? 2 vols., published in 
1818, on p. 219, I read :— 

‘* Mickfield. Two manors are mentioned here, 
viz. Wolney Hall and Flede Hall. The first 
belonged to the alien priory of Grestien in Nor- 
mandy, and is supposed to have been sold by 
that convent to Tydemmanus de lLymberg 
about the year 1347.” 

I shall be glad if ‘N. & Q.’ readers can 
give me information confirming the above 
statement, or tell me how I can find any 
facts relating to the aforesaid Tydemmanus, 
who and what he was. 


Brice TYDEMAN. 
66, Cecil Road, Upton Manor, E. 





WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL: CONSECRA- 
TION CEREMONY.—Can any reader give 
information as to the origin of the remark- 
able ceremony at the consecration of this 
Cathedral on Tuesday, the 28th of June ? 
I believe that its history has long been a 
puzzle to ecclesiastical archeologists. Arch- 
bishop Bourne traced the letters of the Greek 
and Latin alphabets on forty-seven heaps 
of ashes on the floor of the Cathedral. The 
Illustrated London News of the 2nd of July, 
under an illustration of the ceremony, 
states :— 

“The most popular theory is that it originated ia 
the procedure of the Roman land surveyors, who 
traced two transverse lines in the first instance on 
the lands they wished to measure.” 

The Rev. Herbert Thurston, writing in 
The Month, suggests that Celtic influences 
have much to do with the ceremony, and 
quotes as one of several points in favour of 
his view, Nennius’s statement concerning 
St. Patrick :-— 

‘*He wrote three hundred and sixty-five alpha- 
bets or more, and he also founded churches in the 
same number, three hundred and sixty-five. He 
ordained three hundred and sixty-five bishops also, 
or more, in whom was the Spirit of God.” 


A.N.Q. 


CuIDEOcK.—What is the origin of the 
above as a Christian name? Elizabethan 
times supply two fairly well-known Hamp- 
shire examples in the persons of Lord 
Chideock Paulet, and Mr. Chideock Tich- 
borne, the conspirator. HARMATOPEGOS. 


PIGEON-HOUSES IN THE MIDDLE AGES.— 
Is anything known as to the right to keep 
pigeons in columbaria in the Middle Ages ? 
Is it a fact that it was a privilege enjoyed 
only by lords of manors? At Broughton 
in Hampshire is a well-preserved colum- 
barium standing near the Rectory, and still 
inhabited by semi-wild pigeons. This 
columbarium is mentioned in 1341, when 
Broughton Church was taxed for the French 
wars of Edward III. There was at that time 
**a rectory house, with forty acres of land, 
two acres of pasture, and a columbarium.”* 
The structure stands in a field (adjoining the 
churchyard) which anciently belonged to 
the glebe, but in the course of time it passed 
to the lords of the manor, and was lost to 
the church. In recent years, the church- 
yard requiring an extension, Mr. Baring of 
Norman Court (the then lord) made over the 
field containing the pigeon-house to the 
church. At that time the question was 
raised of removing the building, but the 
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then Bishop of Winchester desired that so 
ancient and unusual a rectorial possession 
should be preserved. Is anything known 
as to grants of columbaria to country 
rectories ? F. A.B. 


Replies. 


GEORGE I. STATUES. 
(Ad S221: °7.) 
THERE have been four statues of George I. 
in London, viz. :— 

1. In Leicester Square. 

2. In the. Royal Exchange, burnt in 1838. 

3. On the so-called steeple of St. George’s 
Church,: Hart:Street, Bloomsbury. 

4. In Grosvenor Square. ; 

Of the four, only one, that on St. George’s 
steeple, remains. 

The equestrian statue of George I. which 
stood in the centre of Leicester Square came 
from Canons, ‘the seat of the Duke of 
Chandos. It is said to have been cast 
by Van Nost, was erected in Leicester 
Square by Frederick, Prince of Wales— 
Walpole says to vex his father, George II. 
—and uncovered with some ceremony 19 
November, 1748. When the building for 
‘SWyld’s Great Globe”? was erected 4n 
1851, the statue was taken down and buried. 
On the removal of that structure in October, 
1862, the statue was again set up, but minus 
aleg and otherwise disfigured. It was sold 
22 May, 1872, for 16J. This is part of the 
story as told by Mr. Henry B. Wheatley 
in ‘London Past and Present,’ 1891, s.v. 
Leicester Square. 

John Hollingshead in ‘The Story of 
Leicester Square,’ 1892, p. 24, says :— 

“Tt could not have been erected in 1748, as 
ewig stated, as a print of the Square in the 

ritish Museum, dated 1751, shows a Dutch-looking 
tree in the middle. Perhaps the print is wrongly 
dated.” 

On this point Peter Cunningham in his 
‘Handbook of London,’ new edition, 1850, 
p. 285, says :— 

‘*T have a proof of the view of Lei S 
in the 1754 Ay of Stow, without angers ake 
centre. The dong in the book contains the statue ; 
4 mi therefore in all likelihood erected about 

754. 





As Mr. Wheatley’s book is based on Peter 
Cunningham’s ‘ Handbook,’ he possibly had 
good reason for stating 1748 as the date, not- 
withstanding what Cunningham had written. 
_ It will be remembered that some practical 
jokers painted the statue, white with red 
spots (I think). This was in 1866; see 








Hollingshead’s book, p. 73. Some time 
afterwards the statue of the king was thrown 
off the horse. I remember it lying on the 
ground, and the horse on the pedestal with 
the hollow in its back in which the statue 
had sat. 

In Hollingshead’s little book are the follow- 
ing prints :— 

P. 11. ‘Baron Albert Grant, M.P.’-—A 
caricature of him sitting on the spotted 
horse. 

P. 53. ‘The Last of the Old. Horse.’— 
‘*Water-Colour by Mr. John O’Connor, the 
Scenic Artist, when he had a studio in Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ house in Leicester Square.”’ 

P. 71. ‘The Statue in 1866.’—This is a 
caricature of the statue after it had been 
painted (as above). Writteri on a scroll in 
the background. is the following :— 

“The Statue ” 

in Leicester Square, on 
Wednesday morning 
October 17th 
A.D. 1866. 

On the pedestal are inscribed the initials 
*“*A.D.G.” In the sinister corner of the 
print is ‘‘ W. Gee RA. delt.” 

P. 72. ‘ After the Fire at Savile House.’— 
This gives a back view of the statue, with 
Stagg & Mantle’s shop, ‘&ec., in the back- 
ground. 

According to ‘ Paterson's Roads,’ 18th ed., 
1826, p. 176, the Duke of Chandos’s mansion, 
Canons Park, was pulled down, and the 
materials sold by auction, after his death in 
1744. Presumably the statue was sold about 
that time. 

There were statues of the first two Georges 
by Rysbrack, as well as one by Wilton of 
George III. and one of George IV., in the 
second Royal Exchange, i.e., that built after 
the Great Fire of 1666. This building was 
also destroyed by fire 10 January, 1838. 
Apparently the only statue which escaped 
was that of Sir Thomas Gresham. It had 
also escaped in the Great Fire. (‘London 
Past and Present,’ iii. 183-4.) 

There is a statue of George I. on the top 
of the steeple of St. George’s Church, Hart 
Street, Bloomsbury. It was erected by 
William Hucks, the rich brewer (d. 1740 
The steeple appears in the background of 
Hogarth’s ‘Gin Lane’ (ibid., ii. 97). The 
figure is, I think, in Roman military 
costume. 

Now as to the statue in Grosvenor Square. 

“In the centre [i.e. of Grosvenor Square], on the 


now vacant pedestal, was ‘a poutly s t’ equestrian 
statue of George I. by Van Nort_[Nost], erected in 
1726 by Sir Richard Grosvenor. In March, 1727, the 
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statue was maliciously defaced and mutilated by 
some virulent partizan of the Pretender —as 
appeared from a coarse paper attached to the 
pedestal.”—Jbid., ii. 164. 

‘ London,’ edited by Charles Knight, 1844, 
vi. 202, speaks of it as existing at that time 
(1844) ‘‘within the enclosure....almost 
hidden in summer by the surrounding 
foliage.” 

Mr. E. Beresford Chancellor in his ‘ History 
of the Squares of London,’ 1907, p. 39, says 
it was long since removed, its site being 
occupied by a summer-house. He repro- 
duces, facing p. 23, a view of Grosvenor 
Square with the statue in it from Strype’s 
edition of ‘Stow, 1755, adding that it is 
practically identical with a smaller plan by 
Rocque, 1741-5 (p. 39). 

Mr. Chancellor in his book, p. 170, gives 
Van Nost as the author of the statues in 
Leicester and Grosvenor Squares, and re- 
marks that the date of the unveiling of the 
Leicester Square statue, 19 November, 1748, 
was the anniversary of the birthof Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, and of Charles I. A foot- 
note says: ‘‘Curiously enough,’ the horse 
had been modelled from Le Sueur’s beauti- 
ful statue of Charles at Charing Cross.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


It may interest Lorp Curzon, and others, 
to know that the gilded lead equestrian statue 
of George I., which stood for some time in 
Leicester Square, is the same one by Van 
Nost that stood at the Duke of Chandos’s 
place, Canons, at’ Edgware till it was pulled 
down. It is frequently stated in. guide- 
books, notably in ‘ London Past and Present,’ 
by Wheatley, that it was uncovered with 
some ceremony on 19 November, 1748. But 
as to this ambiguity exists, and there was 
some interesting correspondence on the 
subject in the Third Series of ‘N. & Q.’ in 
1862 (i. 227 and ii. 150, 170, 400, 416, 436, 
and 495). “ 

The statue of George I. on the top of St. 
George’s Church in Hart Street, Bloomsbury, 
was characterized by Horace Walpole as a 
—e of absurdity. Some'wag wrote 
of it :— 

When Henry VIII. left the Pope in the lureh, 

The Protestants made him the Tead of the Church ; 
But bers good subjects, the Bloomsbury people, 
Instead of the Church made him head of the steeple; 


and yet another at the time of its erection :— 


No longer stand staring, 
My friend at Cross Charing, 
Amidst such a number of people, 
For a man on a horse 
Is a matter of course, 
But look, here’s a king on a steeple! 





There used to be a statue of George I. in 
Grosvenor Square, but what has become of it 
I have failed to discover. Mr. Pace asked 
if any one knew (10 S. x. 123), but I do not 
think his inquiry elicited any response. 

WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCE. 


[See Mr. PiERPOINT’s reply on this page.] 


The equestrian statue of George I. which 
was in Leicester Square was the one formerly 
at Canons. It was the work of Buchard, 
and was executed for the Duke of Chandos. 

In 1747, when Canons was dismantled, 
the inhabitants of Leicester Square bought 
the statue ‘and placed it in the centre of the 
Square. In 1812 it was regilt, but after a 
time it was allowed to perish, and ultimately 
was pulled to ‘pieces by the populace. 

ponies CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


The statue of George I. which embellishes 
the steeple of St. George’s, Bloomsbury 
is the work of Nicholas Hawksmoor. 

W. A. H. 


The statue at Hackwood is included in my 
fifth list of ‘Statues and Memorials in the 
British Isles’ (see ante, p. 43). I am, how- 
ever, unable to furnish further information 
concerning it. JoHN T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


In the issue of The Weekly Trish Times for 
2 July is a paragraph which may be of 
interest to LORD CURZON :— 
“The equestrian statue of George I., which at 
resent stands at the left hand of the Mansion 
ouse, Dawson Street, was originally erected in 
the year 1720, on Essex ae (now Grattan 
Bridge), where it continued until the rebuilding of 
that structure in 1755. It was then removed to 
Aungier Street, where it remained until 1798, when 
it was ‘re-elevated’ in its present somewhat obscure 
position. It is a fine — of the old-fashioned 
equestrian type, but few people know whom it is 
intended to represent. The following is the in- 
scription on the pedestal :— 

Be it remembered, that e 
at the time when Rebellion and Disloyalty 
Were the Characteristics of the Day 
the loyal Corporation of 
the City of Dublin 
re-elevated this Statue of the 
First Monarch of the 
Tllustrious House of’ Hanover. 

Thomas - Fleming, . Lord Mayor. 
Jonas Paisley and William Henry Archer, 
Sheriffs. 

Anno Domini 1798.” 


The above account, which occurs in a series 
called’ ‘Dublin Monuments and Statues,’ 
is illustrated with a photograph, but, owing 
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to the printing, it is only a pale silhouette. 
As no mention is made of the sculptor’s name, 
that is doubtless forgotten. 
HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


(J. S. S. also thanked for reply.] 





‘*SENPERE”’: ? BRIDGEKEEPER (11 S. 
i. 510).—I think the sense is not exactly 
‘* bridgekeeper,” but simply “porter.” If 
we refer to Lumby’s edition of * Floriz and 
Blauncheflur, which gives a much older text, 
we find (l. 138)— 

Whane thee comest to the yate, 

The porter thee schalt find tharate. 
As to the connexion between this and 
‘“senpere,” see my ‘Etym. Dict.,’ s.v. 
‘Samphire.’ I there quote from Cotgrave 
to show that sampire (as it was formerly 
spelt) is short for herbe de St. Pierre, or 
‘*herb of St. Peter”; that is to say, the 
M.E. Senpere or Sanpere means “‘ St. Peter.” 
There is no difficulty in explaining St. Peter 
to mean ‘porter. See the first’ line of 
Byron’s ‘Vision of Judgment’ :— 

St. Peter sat by the celestial gate. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Pusiic ScHoot ReEGIsTERS (11 S. i. 203, 
269, 294, 431).—It may be as well to record 
the fact that there are omissions from the 
excellent and valuable ‘ Register of Merchant 
Taylors’ School,’ edited by the late Rev. C. J. 
Robinson; indeed, he expressly states in 
his preface that “no accurate record was 
kept until the institution of the School’s 
Probation in 1607,”* and therefore he had to 
compile his list for the first forty years 
from various sources, and principally from the 
‘* Minute Books of the Court of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company.” 

The following information, taken from the 
‘List of Admissions to Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge,* edited by Mrs. S. C. 
Venn, and printed in 1887, five years after 
the issue of the M. T. S. Register, supplies 
names which apparently do not appear in the 
records examined by Mr. Robinson :— 
Estofte, John, of Eastoft, Yorks, s. of Thomas, Esq. 

Admitted (to the College ) 9 Oct., 1571, xt. 20. 

M.T.S. 4 years, St. John’s College 3 years. 
Muffet, Thomas, s. of Thomas, citizen of London. 

Adm. 6 Oct., 1572, et. 19. M.T.S. 5 years, Trinity 

College 4 years. 

Garwaye, William, s. of Walter, merchant. Adm. 

4 Aug., 1574, et. 20. M.T. and Tunbridge Schools 

4 years, Trinity College 2 years. | 
Tippinge, Edward, of Hoxton, Middlesex, s. of 

odolph, Yeoman. Adm. 2 April, 1577, xt. 16. 

M. T. S. 4 years. 





Abell, Samuel, of Earith, Cambs., s. of John, 
yeoman. Adm, 27 June, 1577, xt.18. M. T.S. 
Hunnings, Roger, s. of Peter, citizen of London. 
dm. 27 April, 1579, et.17. M. T. 8.3 years. 
Kempe, Arthur, s. of John, citizen and merchant of 
London. Adm. 14 May, 1579, xt. 19. M. T. S. 
3 years. 

— William & John, of Bures, Suffolk, sons 
rd _o Adm. 8 April, 1583, et. 17 & 15. 


Hosier, Geoffrey, s. of John of London, deceased. 
Adm. 29 Sept., 1584, et. 17. M. T.S. 

Iken, James, par. St. Mildred London, s. of 
Thomas, citizen of London. Adm. 6 Aug., 1604, 
et. 16. M.T.S. 

Probably the early matriculation books 
of Pembroke College would give the names 
of other scholars from my old school un- 
recorded by Mr. Robinson. 

H. Houston BALL. 


PROVINCIAL BOOKSELLERS (11 S. i. 303, 
363).—The useful lists of provincial book- 
sellers contributed to 10 S. v. and at the 
above references by W. C. B. are very incom- 
plete as regards Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Gateshead. Many additional booksellers 
and printers in these towns will be found 
in Archeologia Aliana, Third Series, vol. iii. 
pp. 128, 129, 134. RICHARD WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Under Greenwich W. C. B. gives Thomas 
Cole, 1770. For bibliographical purpose 
I should be pleased if W. C. B. would oblige 
with a reference, as the date is earlier than 
any in my list of that place. A. RHODES. 


An ‘Account of the Parish Church of 
Fairford in the County of Gloucester,’ 
published 1791, was printed by John 
Nichols, London, for Richard Bigland, Esq., 
and sold in the following towns by the book- 
sellers named :— 

Bath.—Bull and Marshall. 
Cheltenham.—S. Harward. 
Cirencester.—T. Steevens. 
Bristol.—J. Lloyd. 
Gloucester.—J. Washbourn. 
Stroud.—Jenner. 
Tewkesbury.— Wilton. 

The subjoined names, I think, are addi- 

tional :— 
Canterbury.—J. Abree, 1740. 
Gosport.—J. Legs (date ?). 
Gravesend.—R. Pocock, 1798. 
Margate.—Silver and Crow, 1776. 
Sandgate and Folkestone.—Thomas Purday, 1799. 
Sandwich.—Mrs. Silver, 1741. 
Sevenoaks.—B. Holland. 1753. 
Tunbridge Wells.—Smith, J. Sprange, 1797. 
R. J. FYNMORE. 
Sandgate. 
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“Barn” or ‘ Barm” In PraceE-NAMES 
(11 S. i. 468).—The places your correspon- 
dent mentions are almost certainly of 
Scandinavian origin, hence I should suggest 
(particularly from regard to their situation) 
that they have been named from Danish 
barm=bosom or hollow (Skeat’s ‘A.-S. 
Dict.’), and that barn is in the cases men- 
tioned merely a variant of barm. In other 
instances barn=storehouse (A.-S. bere, bar- 
ley ; + ern, a house, receptacle). 

A possible, but not very probable, deriva- 
tion might be from a Saxon personal name 
Barm; cf. Barming, in Kent, &e. 

R. A. H. UNTHANK. 


I feel confident that in many instances 
this “Barn” or ‘‘ Barm” represents the 
O.N. personal name Bjérn=bear, or the 
A.-S. personal name Beorn=warrior, noble- 
man. The latter name seems to have been 
fairly common, and many instances of it are 
noted in Searle’s ‘Onomasticon Anglo- 
Saxonicum.’ We see the patronymic in the 
various Barninghams that are found in 
Norfolk and Yorkshire. Barnsley appears 
in Domesday Book as Berneslai, which 
probably means “‘ Beorn’s Lea.” This change 
from eo to a through M.E. e is not uncom- 
mon ; ef. ‘* farm ™ from A.-S. feorm, ** barm ” 
from A.-S. beorma, ‘‘ far”? from A.-S. feor. 
In some cases, perhaps, ‘‘ Barn ” represents 
A.-S. bern, i.e., bere-ern=barley house, barn. 
Compare what Prof. Skeat says about 
Barton in his ‘ Etymological Dictionary.’ 

C. E. Lomax. 


B. R. Haypon AND SHELLEY (11 S. i. 
461).—The ‘‘Dear Mayor” of Haydon’s 
interesting letter is, I suggest, William 
Mayor, not ‘‘M. Mayor.” He was a friend 
of William Bewick, and similar enthusiastic, 
but not gifted artists in the early nineteenth 
century. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Paris Famity (11 S. i. 508).—The follow- 
ing notes on the Paris family of Cambridge 
may interest E. H. 

A Thomas Paris was in 1781 the residuary 
legatee in the will of his father John Paris, 
@ bookseller, in St. Benedict’s Parish, Cam- 
bridge: 40l. a year was left to his mother 
Ann, and certain property to his sister 
Bridget, a minor. 

This Thomas Paris was the owner of four 
messuages in (what is now) Silver Street, 
on the site of the Pitt Press. These houses 
he had inherited in 1768 from an aunt of the 
same name as his sister, who had acquired 
them in 1757. Thomas parted with them 


in 1795, when he moved into Trumpington 




















Street (St. Edward’s parish), where he lived 
till his death, which apparently took place 
in 1814. 

This Thomas Paris was perhaps the father 
of John Ayrton Paris, M.D. (It may be 
noted that in Cooper’s ‘ Annals,’ v. 242, 
the physician is said to have been the son 
of John Paris, organist of Peterhouse.) 

An earlier Thomas Paris (who may have 
been the father of the bookseller) lived at the 
south-west end of University Street, or 
Regent Walk, the celebrated street which 
ran from the west door of Great St. Mary’s 
Church to the University Schools. The 
building in which he dwelt had formerly 
been a well-known coffee-house, and has a 
history as the property of Prof. Christopher 
Green. This Thomas, who was church- 
warden of Great St. Mary’s in 1729 (see G. J. 
Gray’s C.A.S. paper on the buildings near 
that church), died in 1744. His name and 
that of his widow occur frequently in con- 
nexion with property in that neighbourhood. 

H. P. SToKEs. 

St. Paul’s Vicarage, Cambridge. 


‘WatTERLOO BANQueT’: ‘THE NOBLE 
ARMY OF Martyrs’: Krys WANTED (11 8. 
i. 408, 515).—W. S. S. in his reply says he 
would be glad to know where a key to the 
‘Waterloo Banquet? may be got. Some 
ten years ago I purchased one at Messrs. 
Graves’s in Pall Mall, and, so far as I know, 
the key may be got there now. 

‘The Waterloo Banquet’ was painted by 
Mr. Salter, and is now in the possession of 
Mr. Mackenzie of Fawley Court, Henley-on- 
Thames. O. E. G. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LonpDon (11 S. i. 407, 
495).—This suggestion is not exactly novel, 
and something has been achieved. It 
was discussed in The London Argus by the 
late Mr. Harland-Oxley and others; and 
William Upcott made large MS. collections 
towards a volume on London to supplement 
his important work on the ‘ Bibliograpby,of 
English Topography.’ 

I am not familiar with the bibliography 
which W. S. S. says is “‘issued by the 
British Museum authorities’; perhaps 
he can afford us further particulars. The 
section ‘ London’* in the General Catalogue 
cannot be meant, as he adds: ‘‘ As this 
work, however, does not appear to be 
generally accessible, I am unable to speak 
of its nature and contents.” It is hardly 
necessary to indicate such well-known works 
of reference, but W. 8S. 8. might supplement 
his list with the Catalogue of the Guildhall 
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Library, the Catalogue of Gough’s Collec- 
tions at the. Bodleian, the Catalogue of the 
Library of the London Institution, ii. 347 
et seqg., and such sale catalogues as Jolley 
(1853), Tyrrell.(1864), W. L. Newman (1835), 
Thomas Whitby (1838), and James Comer- 
ford (1881). Russell Smith’s ‘Catalogue 
of 10,000 Tracts,’ &c., 1878, is very useful. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


VENICE AND ITS Patron Sarnt (11 S. i. 
468).—The following five words constitute 
the motto of Venice: ‘‘ Pax tibi, Marce, 
Evangelista meus ! * 

Sr. Crarr BapDDELEY. 


Books AND ENGRAVINGS: THEIR PRE- 
SERVATION (11 S. i. 249, 476).—I have not 
seen the references mentioned by W S&S. S. 
in his reply but I fancy they would relate 
rather to works bound in volume form. 
For portfolio (loose) prints, provided they 
are not too far gone, I do not think one 
could do better than copy the professional 
colourer, and size the backs with a broad 
flat brush (or, if preferred, pour on or spray 
the liquid). : : 

As alternative protecting I might suggest : 

1. 5 parts of bleached shellac dissolved in 
100 parts. of absolute alcohol. 

2. 7-5 parts of gum sandarac dissolved 
in 100 parts of alcohol. 

3. 40 parts of white shellac, 20 parts of 
gum sandarac; 940 parts spirits of wine. 

Any of these should be passed over the 
back. HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 

39, Renfrew Road; Lower Kennington Lane. 


Epw. Harton (11 S. ii. 9).—No doubt the 
person about whom XYLOGRAPHER inquires 
is the Dominican who, under the pseudonym 
of ‘‘Constantius Archzophilus,’ wrote the 
‘Memoirs of the Reformation of England.’ 
He lived from 1701 to 1783 ; see ‘ D.N.B.’ 

WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


INDEX TO THE CHRISTIAN FATHERS (11 S. i. 
248, 334, 453).—In the ‘ Catalogue of Books 
in the Free Reference Library, Birming- 
ham,’ which was printed 1883-90, under 
‘ Patrologia Greca’ and ‘ Patrologia 
Latina,’ pp. 920-36, will be found an index 
of the names of the Fathers. 

When is this library, one of the best in the 
provinces, going to print another edition 
of its Catalogue? If printed in sections, 
as was the one of 1883-90, at popular prices, 
a portion, at all events, of the cost would 


be covered. E. A. Fry. 
227, Strand, W.C. 





PEDLAR’s ACRE,‘ LAMBETH: THE PEDLAR 
AND HIS Pack (11 S. i. 487).—In connexion 
with the stained-glass window in Lambeth 
Church representing the pedlar and his pack, 
associated with the piece of land known as 
Pedlar’s Acre, it may be noted that there 
was a sign of ‘‘ The Pedlar and his Pack ” 
on London Bridge. in the seventeenth 
century. George Herbert, in a letter written 
on 6 October, 1619, and printed at the end 
of Isaak Walton’s ‘ Lives ’* (4th ed., London, 
1675, 8vo, p. 340), says :— 

“T pray, sir, therefore, cause this enclosed to be 
carried to his brother’s house [Sir Francis Nether- 
sole], of his own name, as I think, at the sign of 
the Pedlar and his Pack on London Bridge, for 
there he assigns me.” —‘Chronicles of ndon 
Bridge,’ 1839, p. 274. ; 

I have no note of where I obtained the 
following rimed description of the pedlar 
and his wares and ways, but it seems to be 
curious and accurate enough to reproduce in 
‘N. & QY :— 7 

Needles and pins! Needles and pins! 
Lads and lassies, the fair begins! 
Ribbons and laces 
For sweet smiling faces ; 
Glasses for quizzers; 
Bodkins and scissors ; 
Baubles, my dears, 
For your fingers and ears; 
Sneeshin for sneezers, : 
Toothpicks and tweezers; 
Garlands so gay 
For Valentine’s day ; ' 
Fans for the pretty ; 
Jests for the witty ; 
Songs for the many, 
Three yards a penny! 


I’m a jolly gay pedlar, and bear on my back, 
Like my betters, my fortune through brake and 
through briar ; 
I shufile, I cut, I deal-out my pack; . 
And when I play the knave, ’tis for you to play 
higher ! 


In default of a scrip, 
In my pocket I slip 
A good fat hen, lest it die of the pip! 
When my cream I’ve sipp’d 
And my liquor I’ve nee d, 

I often have been, like my syllabub—whipp’d ; 

But a pedlar’s back is as broad as it’s long, 

So is my conscience, and so is my song! 

There is a very interesting account of the 
pedlar and his roguish ways and means in 
Jusserand’s ‘ English Wayfaring Life,’ 1901, 
pp- 231 e¢ seq. 

An announcement with regard to the 
issue of. pedlars’ licences, at the Hawkers’ 
and Pedlars’ Office, Holbourn Court, Gray’s 
Inn, will be found in The London Evening 
Post of 26 February and 25 May, 1732. 

J. HotpEN MacMicHaeEt. 

Wroxton Grange, Folkestone. — 
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W. Bray in his ‘Collections relating to 
Henry Smith,’ &c., 1800, gives’in a foot- 
note at p. 7 an interesting table showing the 
increase of the rent received from Pedlar’s 
Acre estate between 1505 and 1705. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


The Lambeth estate was the Pedlar’s Acre 
referred to in George Almar’s drama of that 
name, produced at the Surrey Theatre in 
1831, and published in Cumberland’s ‘ Minor 
Theatre.’ The book of the play contains 
a note that-the dress of the Pedlar was copied 
from the painted window in Lambeth Church. 


s : Wm. Dove tas. 
125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


‘Dicky Brraps ”=Omnisus ConpvucTors 
(11 S. i. 510).—Was it not the driver of the 
omnibus who was known as a dicky bird ? 
The driver’s seat in a carriage is the “dicky,” 
and the dicky of the driver of one of the old- 
fashioned omnibuses was perched so high 
that I always imagined that that fact 
appealed to the Cockney humorist of a past 
generation. It may be that the said 
humorist saw some occult resemblance be- 
tween the conductor perched upon his foot- 
board and a canary upon its perch, but I 
believe that the connexion between the 
driver and his dicky gave rise to the ex- 
pression, F. A. RUSSELL. 

4, Nelgarde Road, Catford. 


A ‘‘dicky ” was not only the seat used 
by the driver of a horsed vehicle, but 
also one at the back of a carriage for ser- 
vants, &c., or of a mail-coach for.the. guard 
(‘H.E.D.’). Presumably ‘‘dicky bird,” 
therefore, bore no allusion to the vocal 
powers of the conductor as he ‘‘ sang out ” 
the destination of the omnibus, although 
vocalists of every grade who performed 
publicly were thus known in theatrical 
language. Is this so ? 

J. Hotpen MaAcMIcHaeEt. 


In Barrére and Leland’s ‘Dictionary’ 
“*dicky bird”? is mentioned as a theatrical 
expression meant to include ‘‘ vocalists of 
every description from Madame Patti down 
to a singer in the chorus.” Among the 
meanings assigned to ‘‘ dicky ”’ in dictionaries 
is one in which it signifies “ the tail-board of 
an omnibus on which the conductor stood.” 
The conductor hanging on to his perch or 
dicky, and with raucous voice bawling out the 
destination of his ’bus, no doubt suggested to 
London humorists that he was rivalling by 
his efforts the finest orchestral music. 





Hence probably the application of the phrase 

to the omnibus conductor. I do not how- 

ever recollect it in quite this sense. 
W.S.S. 


.. Possibly the expression is connected with 
** Dickey - box, the. seat at the back of 
a stage-coach, outside.” «See-“Slang. A 
Dictionary of the Turf, the Ring,’ &c., by 
“ Jon Bee, Esq.” 1823. , 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Horace, :‘ Carmina,” Book I. 5 (11 8. i. 
488).—An answer to this query will be found 
in“ N. & Q.? for 1880 (6 S. 11. 399) in areview 
of ‘‘ Horace’s Odes Englished and Imitated 
by Various Hands. Selected by C. W. F. 
Cooper.” The author of the translation of 
Ode V. was Thomas Hood the younger, son 
of Thomas Hood the elder. Under the title 
‘To Golden-Hair’* the version appeared for 
the first time. in the second number of The 
Cornhill. Magazine, February, 1860. 

W. Scort. 


Latin QuoraTIon (11 S..i. 426).— 
I pete ceelestes, ubi nulla est cura, recessus. 


This line belongs to the epitaph of Lord 
Brougham’s only daughter, who died in 
1839. The epitaph was composed by Lord 
Wellesley, then eighty years old. The 
verses will be found in Linwood’s ‘ Antho- 
logia Oxoniensis,’ p. 201; and Next MEzzo 
can see the tablet itself if he will mount a 
few steps of the left-hand staircase leading 
to Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. H.E. 2. P. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (118. 
i. 408, '455, 514).—The quotation, ‘‘ An 
ounce of enterprise is worth a pound of 
privilege,’ is taken from ‘The Companion- 
ship of Books,* which was published for me 
by. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London, 1905. The line may be found on 
p- 318. The book was reprinted in 1906. 
So far as I know, I am the author of the line. 
I knew there were sayings in other languages 
that resembled my line in form, but I am 
sure your correspondents will find no line 
elsewhere that has the same meaning. 

FREDERIC ROWLAND MaRVIN. 

Troy, N.Y. 

[As Mr. Marvin is the author of the phrase we 
print his letter, although another New York corre- 
spondent supplied the reference to Mr. MaRvIN’s 
book at p. 514 of our last volume. Mr. J 
McDonovuGu also supplies the reference. ] 


‘THE DUENNA AND LitTLE Isaac’ (11 S. 
ii. 8).—The original representative of Little 
Isaac (Isaac Mendoza) was Quick. Mrs. 
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Billington never played the Duenna. If she 

ever acted in the piece, it must have been in 

the part of Clara, the first singing character. 

Probably the print has some satirical allusion 

to persons not connected with the theatre. 
‘The Duenna’*® was one of Sheridan’s 

most successful pieces. _ WM. DovuG.as. 
125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


Count D’Orsay’s JOURNAL (11 S. i. 447). 
—In a sketch of Count D’Orsay contained 
in the ‘ Maclise Portrait Gallery,’ edited by 
Mr. William Bates, reference is made to the 
journal which excited in Byron so great an 
admiration. The editor shrewdly discounts 
its probable literary value, and states that 
the proprietor of Fraser made overtures to the 
author to communicate the journal and its 
continuation to the pages of the magazine, 
but that he declined to accede to the request. 
In view of this fact the likelihood is that the 
manuscript of the journal was destroyed in 
Count D’Orsay’s lifetime. W. 8. 8. 

St. Pancras CHuRCH: ENGRAVING (11 S. 
i. 408, 517).—If A. C. H. will give some 
particulars of size and style, the identifica- 
tion of his engraving will be facilitated. It 
is probably an oblong folio (8? in. by 13 in.) 
line engraving, with the old church in middle 
distance to left, tiled sheds and buildings in 
centre, and a view of London on the right. 
A driver is seated on a stone with his dog 
in foreground. Robert Wilkinson evi- 
dently got possession of the plate and had 
the clouds re-etched. It was then issued as 
‘*A North View of Pancrass [sic] London, 
Re-published 4th June, 1805, by Robt. 
Wilkinson, No. 53, Cornhill.” It was 
possibly the original drawing which occurred 
in his sale, 22 March, 1826, as lot 508, 
**St. Pancras Church in its ancient state, 
and others ” (Evans, 13s.). If so, it may be 
in the Coates-Gardner Collection. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


PRINCE Rupert (11 S. ii. 10).—In ‘A 
Royal Cavalier: the Romance of Prince 
Rupert Palatine’ by Mrs. Steuart Erskine, 
there is an illustration, facing p. 139, called 
* Contemporary Caricature of Prince Rupert,’ 
representing him firing a pistol at the 
weathercock of a church. 

F, E. R. Pottarp-URQUHART. 

Craigston Castle, Turriff, N.B. 


The legend Mr. FREEMAN seeks authority 
for is perhaps the one told in Dr. Plot’s 
‘History of Staffordshire. The story is 
related there of Prince Rupert practising 





with his pistol in a garden at Stafford, and 
using the weathercock on St. Mary’s tower 
as a target, 

Upton. 


FEOFFMENT SEPARITITE (11 S. i. 510).— 
The word which A. F. H. supposes to be 
“‘separitite” is no doubt ‘‘ tripartite.” 

An explanation of conveyance by feoff- 
ment would take up too much space in your 
columns, and would be too technical for the 
general reader. Any good textbook on the 
law of real property would explain this old 
mode of conveyance, though possibly a 
‘layman ” might have difficulty in under- 
standing the description of it. 

MISTLETOE. 


Would not this be a conveyance by 
common law of property for the separate 
use of a married woman? See Wharton’s 
‘Law Lexicon’? sw. ‘Feoffment’ and 
‘Separate Estate * 

J HoipEN MacMIcHAEL. 


Docer’s Hat (11S. ii. 8).—Molmenti says : 

“The cap of crimson velvet, formed like an 
ancient mitre, and generally known later on as the 
‘Corno Ducale,’ came to assume the shape of a 
Phrygian cap, and in the thirteenth century the 
Doge Rinieri Zeno gave it a golden circlet, while: 
Lorenzo Celsi (1361-5) added _a golden cross on the 
top. In 1473 Niccold Marcello made the ‘Corno’ 
entirely golden.” 

At the opening of the fifteenth century 
the ducal corno was studded with precious 
gems. In his private habit the Doge’s 
cap was of red. I know of no other name for 
it than “‘corno” orcap. C. R. Dawes. 


The following extract from p. 10 of ‘The 
Dogaressas of Venice,” by Edgcumbe Staley 
(T. Werner Laurie), gives the answer 
required :— 

** Paolo Lucio Anafesto of Aquileia was hailed as 
the first of Venice Doges...... The Patriarch of Grado: 
blessed the new Head of the State, and the twelve 
electors joined in crowning him with the ‘ Corno’— 
the horned Phrygian bonnet of renown and liberty.” 


G. 8S. Parry. 


In Mueller and Mothes’s ‘ Archaeolo- 
gisches Woerterbuch ’ this hat is illustrated 
on p. 535 of vol. i., fig. 122. In the text the 
hat granted to the Dukes of Austria in 1156 
is described as ‘‘ ducalis pileus cireumdatus 
serto pinnito,” which fits the Venetian 
ducal hat very well. The illustration, how- 
ever, differs slightly from the one in Bellini’s 
picture. L. K. 


(The Rey. L. Pui.ures also thanked for reply.] 
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CoMETS AND PRINCES: JULIUS C#SAR 
(11 S. i. 448; ii. 18).—If W. S. S. will con- 
sult some modern work on _ astronomy 
(I only name my own ‘Remarkable 
Comets’* because the price is not exactly 
prohibitive, being but sixpence), he will 
find that the conjecture (it was never any- 
thing more) that the comet of A.D. 1680 was 
identical with those of B.c. 44, A.D. 530, and 
A.D. 1106 ceased to have any probability 
when it was found that the period of the 
comet of A.D. 1680 amounted to at least 
nearly a thousand years, and probably much 
more (see also my note at 6 8. viii. 5). 

There is no means of ascertaining even 
probable periods for the comets of B.c. 44 
and A.D. 1106. It is possible that the comet 
seen in A.D. 531 was a return of Halley’s 
comet (of which we have heard so much 
at the return this year), with a period of 
about 76 years. 

‘The Gallery of Nature* appeared more 
than sixty yearsago. It wasa useful popular 
compendium of science, but the author was 
not an authority on astronomy, and the 
information is now quite out of date. 

W. T. Lynn. 


Blackheath. 


HampsHireE Hoa (11 S. i. 489).—To the 
circumstance of this county having been 
proverbially famous for its breed of hogs is 
owing the fact that @ native bears the 
county nickname of “Hampshire Hog.” 
This description, however, is quite innocent of 
any uncomplimentary intention. As_ in 
the case of “ Silly [¢.e., simple] Suffolk,” it 
is intended to convey the meaning of a 
simple, honest countryman. The Hamp- 
shire breed of hogs was formerly, and 
possibly still is, the largest of its kind, and 
consequently was encouraged by farmers 
as the most profitable. The hogs in the 
vicinity of the forests were principally fed 
on acorns and beech-mast, which gave 
them a superiority over all others in the 
kingdom, and their weight was from sixteen 
to forty score. At first the animals were 
chiefly killed for bacon; but later great 
numbers for home consumption were pickled 
in large tubs. The bones and the lean were 
taken away, and the fat, remaining in the 
brine for nearly a year before use, became 
more firm and profitable. 

It is owing to the phrase having become 
a complimentary nickname that it occurs as 
a tavern sign rather frequently in London. 
There is a ‘“‘Hampshire Hog” at 410, 
Strand. There was also one in Charles 
Street, Grosvenor Square. Other survivals 





are in Berwick Street, Soho, and at 227, 
King Street, Hammersmith. ‘‘ The Hamp- 
shire Hog Inn,” opposite the church of St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields, gave its name to Hamp- 
shire Hog Yard. A sum of £3 a year, 
issuing from the ground rent of this inn, was 
in 1677 given to the poor by Mr. William 
Wooden, a vestryman of that time (see 
‘Bloomsbury and St. Giles,’ by George 
Clinch, 1890, p. 49; and Parton’s ‘St. 
Giles,’ p. 243). J. HOLDEN MacMIcHAEt. 
Wroxton Grange, Folkestone. 


Is not ‘‘Hampshire hog” a nickname 
for a Hampshire man, just as ‘‘ Moonraker ” 
is the sobriquet of a Wiltshire man, the 
allusion being derived from the wild hogs 
of the New Forest ? The late Thomas W. 
Shore, F.G.S., in his ‘ History of Hamp- 
shire,’ 1892, p. 42, writes that 
“wild boars were common, and from them was 
probably derived the old breed of hogs which was 
at a very early period identitied with this county, 
and from which its jocular name of ‘ Hoglandia’ 
was derived. The forest land of Hampshire, which 
is so considerable at the present day, was of much 
greater extent in Romano-British, and even in 
medieval time, and these forests have always 
afforded pannage for a large number of hogs. 
Traces of the ancient breed still remain in the 
swine of the New Forest.” 

Near Farnham, just over the border in the 
adjoining county of Surrey, is the narrow 
chalk ridge known as the Hog’s Back. In 
Southampton there was formerly common 
land known as Hoggeslonde, Hogland, or 
Hoglands (see Rev. J. Silvester Davies, 
‘History of Southampton,’ 1883). The 
Hampshire hog will probably be found in 
many place-names. In the metropolitan 
borough of Hammersmith, where I am 
writing, there is a public-house called ‘‘ The 
Hampshire Hog,” and leading from it down 
to the riverside is a narrow lane called 
Hampshire Hog Lane. 

FREDK. A. EDwarps. 


Mr. BENTINCK asks whether a Hampshire 
hog is a sheep or a pig. I venture to think it 
is neither. In Hazlitt’s ‘English Proverbs’ 
the following four lines are quoted taken 
from ‘ Vade Macum for Malt-worms (1720), 
Part I. p. 50 :— 

Now to the sign of Fish let ’s jog 

There to find out a Hampshire Hog, 

A man whom none can lay a fault on, 

The pink of courtesie at Alton. 
It would thus appear that a Hampshire hog 
was simply a native or resident in the county. 
At the same time, the reference does not 
seem to be altogether complimentary. 

W.S. S. 
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_ *E. D. D.’ gives the meaning ‘‘a country 
simpleton.” ‘It used to have this significa- 
tion in this part of Sussex, rather hostile in 
import. I well remember some fifty years 
ago my uncles carter-bailiff saying of a 
new hand lately come over the border, whose 
work I was criticizing, ‘‘ Wa-al, what can yer 
*spect ? He be on’y a (H)ampshire (h)og.” 
: . E. E. STREET. 
Chichester. 
[Mr. Tom Jonss also thanked for reply.] 


HocktTipE at Hexton: Rope Monpay 
(10 S.-xi. 4883 xii. 71,°139, 214; 253; 514; 
11 S. i. 338).—In support of what I wrote at 
the penultimate reference on the derivation 
of ‘‘Hocktide” from A.-S. hedh tid and a 
hypothetical Anglo-French haut tide, Douce 
in Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities,’ p. 101, note, 
is made to say: ‘‘I find that Easter is called 
‘ Hye-tide ’ in Robert of Gloucester” ; and, 
strange to say, the same authority on p. 100, 
speaking of Florence of Worcester, Langtoff, 
and Robert of Gloucester, has: ‘* These 
three last writers do not mention a word 
about hocktide.” ; 

To me it seems more than likely too that 
“high day” in the ‘N.E.D.’ is a doublet 
of “heyday” (A.-S. hedh, M.E. heh, he3h, 
hey-), though the editors prefer to regard the 
latter word as ‘‘of uncertain origin.” 

N. W. Hitt. 

New York. 


Cowes Famity (11 S. i. 508).—On 
3 August, 1630, the will was proved (P C.C. 
Scroope, 72) of Simon Cowse of the parish 
of St. Bartholomew the Great, London, 
citizen and goldsmith, by his widow Alice. 

The following were married at St. James’s, 
Duke 'Place, London :— 

Alexander Cowse and Anne Mekins, 1667. 

John Driver and Elizabeth Cowes, 1680. 

Will. Dennis and Martha Cowes, 1682. 

In 1681 a Robt. Cowes is mentioned in the 
matriage registers of the same church. 

H. Cowe of 22, Parade, Berwick-on-Tweed, 
changed, his name to Cowen; see Times, 19 
September, 1894. Bo U.L..b. 


The following rough jottings, chiefly on 
Scottish family names, gathered in the course 
of desultory reading or from inspection of 
records, rhay perhaps be of use to Y. T. 

Coose is found in the ‘ Edinburgh Marriage 
Registers ’ in 1622. Pi 

The author of a book, on * Mechanical 
Philosophy,’ published at Boston, U.S.A., 
in 1851, S. E. Coues, perhaps indicates 
@ variation of Coose or Cowes. 





| 


In 1618, and: several following -years, 
Thomas Coo appears as unjustly detained in 
Newgate on some unspecified charge. 

Cow, as a family name, emerges frequently 
in Scotland, as in Perthshire, 1594 and 1675 ; 
Forfarshire, 1614 and 1621; ‘Berwickshire, 
1653; Edinburgh (city and county), 1687 
and 1744; Banffshire, 1740. In London I 
cea only seen it in this spelling in 1816 and 

51. PELE 4 

The name Cowe appears in Abérdeenshire 
as early as 1550, and again int 1650. It is 
mentioned in connexion with Middlesex in 
1797 and 1806; and in London for 1816, 1842, 
1849, and 1868. 

Cowie, as a place-name, is found as early as 
1090. It is a fishing village in Kincardine- 
shire, with remains of a castle—the Castle of 
Cowie—built by Malcolm Canmore. 

As a family namie, Cowie occurs very fre- 
quently, as in Edinburgh, 1576, 1594, 1623, 
1658, 1702, and 1765; Perthshire, 1622 ; 
Fifeshire, 1626; Forfarshire, 1628 ; Stirling- 
shire, 1636; Aberdeenshire, 1674, 1771, 
1799, and 1800; Lanarkshire, 1680; Inver- 
ness, 1731; Elginshire, 1766; Montreal 
(Canada), 1809 and 1812; London, 1816, 
1842, 1845, 1851, 1861, and 1866; India, 
(Civil Servants), 1825, 1829, and 1832; 
Australasia (Rev. W. G. Cowie, Bishop of 
Auckland, born in London, 1831); Dundee 
(R. Cowie), 1871. 

Might one venture the opinion that the 
place-name Cowie is the source whence the 
different varieties of the family name have 
been derived ? W.S. 8. 


Why cannot this family have come from 
the “Coo” family ? The pronunciation of 
the word ‘‘ cow ” on Tyneside is ‘‘ coo.” 

‘" R. B—Rr. 


[Mr. J. T. Kemp also thanked for reply.] 


J. R. SmirH=Dr. W. Saunpgrs (11 S. 
ii. 6).— I have a copy of this print, and 
append a description which owners of ‘Mrs. 
Frankau’s book may like to have for in- 
sertion therein. It is rather curious that 
Mrs. Frankau. should have omitted the 
portrait from her catalogue, seeing that 
Chaloner Smith thus describes it ;:— 

William Saunders. Nearly whole length, sitting, 
directed towards left, facing and looking to front. 
White hair, dark clothes; coat buttoned across 


| vest: right arm on table to left, on which lie books ; 


fore-finger pointing. »Left elbow on arm of chair. 
Under: in centre various medical erhblems and 
books. Inscribed: ‘‘ Published April 29 1803 bv 
I. R. Smith 31 King Street Covent Garden & I. 
Ackermann 101 Strand. J. R. Smith pinxt et ex- 
cudit William Saunders M.D. F.R.S. & S.A. From 
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the Original Picture in the possession of James 
Curry, M.D. Physician to Guy’s Hospital.” Height 
194 inches. Subject 18 inches. Width 13% inches.— 
‘British Mezzotinto Portraits,’ vol. iii. p. 1300. 


JOHN CHARRINGTON. 


ARMS OF STONELEY Priory (11 S. i. 
510).—The arms described by Mr. G. 
MatTTHEWS are those given for Stoneley 
Abbey by Papworth (‘ Ordinary of British 
Armorials’), who cites as his authority 
Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon.” 8. D.C. 


““TrarT” (11 S. i. 466, 497; ii, 11).— 
This word is the pronunciation here of 
‘“‘tart ’=sharp. A gooseberry tart is said 
to be “‘ tart,” or ‘‘ teart,’’ as it is sometimes 


pronounced. The word ‘‘pert” is pro- 
nounced “‘ peart.”’ R. B—Rr. 
South Shields. 


Mock .Coats oF Arms (11 S. i. 146, 313, 
497).—On the title-page of ‘The. Lord 
Chief: Baron Nicholson, an Autobiography, 
1860,’ there is a very funny mock coat of 
arms with the motto ‘‘ Ecce incorporo 
hilaritatem cum lege.” 

FREDERIC BOASE. 

{Modern instances are those published by the 
militant Suffragettes. See Coat of Arms of Henry 
Asquith, Votes for Women, 16 July, 1909.) 





Motes on Books, Ke. 


Grammar of the Gothic Language. By Joseph 

Wright, Ph.D. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
WITH untiring energy Prof. Wright has followed 
up his ‘ Old English Grammar’ and ‘ Historical 
German Grammar’ with one on the same. lines 
dealing with Gothic. It is: needless to say that 
it is thoroughly scientific and minutely accurate 
in its phonology and accidence. No English 
student who desires to possess a comparative 
knowledge of his own tongue can afford to stop 
short of Gothic as the ne plus ultra of the Teutonic 
branch of languages. Sufficient specimens of 
Ulfilas’s translation of the New Testament are 
given to serve as a ‘praxis, with notes and a 
complete glossary, to which Old English and Old 
High German cognates are added. The first 
entry in the Glossary only gives ‘“‘ man, husband,” 
as the meaning of aba, while in the text (pp. 96, 
170) that of ‘‘ father ”’ is also assigned to it, this 
being probably the original meaning, if the word 
is akin to abba. Ulfilas, however, it must be 
admitted, seems always to use it in the sense of 
‘*husband,” keeping fadar for the paternal 
relation. 

In The National Review politics occupy, as 
often, a dominant part, and are discussed in the 
usual trenchant style. Mr. Alfred Austin’s 
‘ Byron in Italy’ goes over a good deal which is 
familiar to us, but possibly not to the rising 
generation. Byron has hardly held his: place 


with the modern critic, and we take leave to 
doubt if all readers of Mr. Austin’s paper know 
by 


heart the stanza concerning the Dying 





Gladiator. His scorn for ‘those who “ préfer 
erotic lyricism and egotistical sentiment to the: 
noblest poetry on the rise, fall, and decline of the, 
Roman Empire ”’ is somewhat overdone. As Mr. 
Austin shows a few lines earlier, Byron is himself 
not free from ‘‘ splendid egotism,’’ and the fact is 
as much a commonplace as many pronouncements 
on poetry which now flourish in the press. Com- 
pliments from Goethe concerning Byron are 
quoted to which we do not object, but it may be 
added that more searching sentiments from the 
same source are available. 

We are delighted with Mr. H. C. Biron’s article 
on ‘A Red-faced Nixon.’ Such, it may be 
recalled, was the designation of a somewhat 
mysterious prophet in ‘ Pickwick.’ Mr. Biron 
found at a second-hand bookstall a slender 
volume which dispelled his doubts as to the 
soundness of commentators on the prophet. It 
was ‘ Nixon’s Prophecies: the Original Predic- 
tions of Robert Nixon, commonly called the 
Cheshire Prophet,’ and contained some details 
of his shrewdness which Mr. Biron comments: 
on in an agreeable style. The prophecies quoted 
have that vein of wide application which we 
remember in certain Greek oracles, and has, we 
dare say, always, as Gibbon suggests, distin+ 
guished the discreet seer. Mr. J. Barnard-James 
has an interesting article ‘In the Track of the 
Locust.’ The account of the efforts made to 
divert or destroy the advance of these insects is 
most striking. The devastation they cause is 
almost beyond belief, and ‘‘ each female is esti- 
mated to lay about 10,000 eggs. These, clinging 
together and forming a kind of brown cocoon, 
are deposited on the ground, which they resemble 
in colour, and they are therefore not easily dis- 
cerned.” ‘ 

Mr. A. Maurice Low writes well, as usual, on 
‘ American Affairs,’ indicating, amongst other 
things, that President Taft will have to be re- 
nominated ; otherwise it is “ tantamount to’ an 
admission that he personally or his administration 
as a whole has been a failure, and that is a heavy 
handicap to overcome.” 

Mr. Austin Dobson has one of his neat and 
informative articles on ‘ Chambers the Architect,’ 
who is known to Fame as the layer-out of the 
grounds at -Kew Palace and the architect of 
Somerset House, and on whom Mr. ALECK 
ABRAHAMS ‘had a note in last week’s ‘N. & Q.’ 
(ante;"p. 25)c° The article on ‘ Greater Britain ' 
has some remarkable facts concerning Australia« 
For instance, there is good land only twenty- 
five miles from Melbourne that has never been 
cultivated... Such a state of affairs may rightly 
be called ‘‘.disease.”’ 


In The Burlington Magazine the usual editorial 
articles -do not figure, but Mr. Lionel Cust leads 
off with ‘ A Portrait of Queen Catherine Howard,. 
by Hans .Holbein the Younger. The discovery. 
of a new and authentic portrait of an English 
queen; painted in England by such a hand, is 
* an event of no little interest.’’ Illustrations of 
the picture and of others of the same lady, are 
given for purposes of comparison. The new find 
from a private collection in the West of England 
is said to excel in every detail the portrait of the 
same queen acquired for the National Gallery in 
1898. It is, further recognized, it appears, by 
foreign critics as a genuine and important speci 
men of Holbein’s work. 


, 
‘ 
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Mr. G.%F. Laking continues his criticism of 
* The Noél Paton Collection of Arms and Armour,’ 
and isjable this time to award high praise to some 
of it. ‘ Early Chinese Pottery and Porcelain at 
the Burlington Fine-Arts Club ’ is considered in a 
brief article by Mr. Edward Dillon, who points 
out that recent times of stress in China, leading 
to the breaking-up of many old native collections, 
and excavations for new railways, have given 
‘the jruthless antiquary and those who cater 
for him ”’ a rich harvest. So the early wares of 
China are now for the first time exhibited in some 
profusion to Londoners. ‘ The Old Plate of the 
Cambridge Colleges,’ a recent book by Mr. E. A. 
Jones, is reviewed by Lieut.-Col. Croft Lyons. 
The plate of Corpus is, we think, the best, Trinity 
not being so conspicuous in this respect as it is 
in most academic distinctions. Mr. D. S. Mac- 
Coll writes on ‘Twenty Years of British Art’ 
at the Whitechapel Gallery, and his article is one 
of the most satisfactory in an expert paper which 
is more concerned with the glories of the past 
than the efforts of the present day. Two illus- 
trations—of Mr. Wilson Steer’s ‘ Richmond Castle 
in Storm,’ and Mr. Augustus John’s ‘ Nirvana ’— 
represent pictures which may rank as Old Masters 
some day. Mr. MacColl points out incidentally 
that the Committee which inquired in 1904 into 
the administration of the Chantrey Bequest 
proposed that, instead of a Council of ten as 
purchasers, a committee of three should be ap- 
pointed including an Associate nominated by 
the Associates, who had hitherto had no voice 
in deciding purchases. Such a committee was 
appointed for the following year, and is under- 
stood to have recommended a good example of 
Mr. Rothenstein, and one of Buxton Knight’s 
masterpieces, the ‘ Winter Sunshine.’ ‘ Both 
recommendations were thrownout by the Council.” 
The Academy thus shows once more the farcical 
character of official committees, which seem only 
a means of stopping the course of public inquiry 
by resolutions which are of no avail. 


GENEALOGICALSOCIETY FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
—An informal meeting was held on the 29th of June, 
at which it was pete that an attempt should be 
made to secure the support of fifty representative 
genealogists. These, as founders, will subscribe a 
guinea apiece for the purpose of placing before the 
greater genealogical hae a scheme, and one that 
shall’ be well-considered and likely to endure, for 
the formation of a ‘‘Society of Genealogists of 

ndon.”  Infiuential support has been already 
promised, and those interested will be advised of 
the progress of the movement if they will send their 
names to the Hon. Secretary pro tem., Room 22, 
227, Strand, W.C. 


DR. FURNIVALL.—The veteran scholar Dr. 
Frederick James Furnivall, who died on the 9th 
inst., and was born as long ago as 1825, had 
contributed to ‘N. & Q.’ for many years, both 
under his own name and the initials F. J. F. 
His work is well known to all lovers of English, 
for he was a champion founder of societies for 
literary study, beginning with the Early English 
Text Society in 1864. Hisshare in the Philological 
Society led to his being one of the early pro- 
moters of the Oxford English Dictionary, and 
he was indefatigable in supplying quotations 
for that great work. He was also deeply interested 


in Shakespeare, a subject on which he wrote 
several times, introducing, for instance, the 
‘*Leopold Edition” of several years ago, and 
adding to the ‘‘ Century Edition ”’ two years ago, 
with Mr. John Munro, a characteristic little 
volume on the poet’s life. 

Throughout his career Dr. Furnivall was a man 
of splendid enthusiasms, who was able to achieve 
much for his favourite subjects by his untiring 
energy. An essential part, perhaps, of such a 
temperament was that he “loved a row.’”’ His 
life was certainly unconventional, like his spelling, 
and his taste, as exhibited in various outbursts 
of his which got into print, was repugnant to 
many. But such things are as nothing when we 
consider his long labours (largely labours of love) 
for the cause of English, and the generous way 
in which he always encouraged and helped other 
workers. It is some while since his eminence was 
recognized by the unusual compliment of a 
‘** Festschrift ’’ presented to him by a represen- 
tative body of scholars on the occasion of his 
seventy-fifth birthday. 

We need more such impassioned students if 
——e in these days of commercialism is to hold 
its own. 


D. W. Ferauson.—The Times of the 2nd inst- 
notices the death at Croydon on 29 June of Mr. 
Donald William Ferguson, who had for some 
time been suffering from consumption :— 

““Mr. Ferguson was the younger surviving 
son of the late A. M. Ferguson, C.M.G., a well- 
known publicist and leading colonist, who arrived 
in Ceylon from the Scottish Highlands in 1837, 
and lived there for 55 years till his death. He 
became chief proprietor and editor of The Ceylon 
Observer, &c., and his son succeeded him for a 
time ; but eventually in 1893 retired to England 
where he worked on the past history, especially 
in the Portuguese and Dutch annals and records, 
of Ceylon administration.” 

We may add that both in The Atheneum and 
our own columns Mr. Ferguson’s work was highly 
valued. He had a remarkable knowledge of the 
earlier history of India, and of the class of tra- 
vellers whose writings have been published by 
the Hakluyt Society. His latest contribution is 
at 118. i. 41. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the per, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
Scadine, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
Correspondents who repeat 


which they refer. 
ead the second com- 


queries are requested to 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 
EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
pas ”.—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
| Lane, 
H. P. Ler.—Forwarded : delayed through change 
of address. 
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